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PREFACE 


More AND MORE the United Nations is being called upon to 
assume the delicate role of mediator on issues arising between 
Administering Powers and their dependent areas. One of the 
most complex of these questions is the current dispute between 
the French government and Moroccan nationalists regarding a 
relationship established by a Protectorate Treaty of 1912. 


The French government claims that it has faithfully observed 
the terms of the Treaty, has made a substantial contribution out 
of its own resources to the development of Morocco and is 
preparing Moroccans as fast as possible for their future respon- 
sibilities. Furthermore, Mr. Schuman declared at the 1951 
session of the General Assembly that intervention by the United 
Nations woud be not only ill-timed but incompatible with the 
provisions of the Charter. 

The Sultan of Morocco, on the other hand, supported by 
Moroccan nationalist leaders and the rest of the Arab world, 
insists that the “40 years of tutelage” should come to an end 
immediately, that Morocco should be free to regulate its 
relationship to France on a basis of full sovereignty and equality 
and that this issue is a matter of direct concern to the United 
Nations. 

The author of the present article, Rom Landau, lived for much 
of his childhood in Tunisia and since then has spent a con- 
siderable amount of time in the Middle East, particularly in 
Morocco. He has written a number of books and articles on 
Morocco and has jointly edited with Professor Arberry of 
Cambridge University, the volume entitled “Islam Today.” 
During the war Mr. Landau worked in the Arab section of the 
British Foreign Office Political Intelligence. The material for 
the article is based largely on Mr. Landau’s personal observations 
during his visits to Morocco and embodies his analysis of the 
present situation and of the problems which must be solved if 
a crisis of international scope is to be avoided. 


ANNE WINSLOW 
September 1952 Editor 
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MOROCCO 


By Rom Landau 


ON 4 OCTOBER 1951, 
the Foreign Minister of Egypt requested the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to place on the agenda of the sixth 
session of the General Assembly a complaint regarding 
“Violation of the principles of the Charter and of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights by France in Morocco.”* The Egyptian 
memorandum asserted that the conflict between France and 
its North African dependency, arising out of the “national 
claims” of the Moroccan government and people, had reached 
a “highly critical phase.” Reference was made to the 
“incidents” which had occurred since the beginning of 1951 
and to violation of the treaty which established the French 
position in Morocco, and a claim was made that the treaty 
itself was incompatible with the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter and the Declaration of Human Rights. The 
Egyptian request concluded with the statement that, in the 
face of the failure of the Arab states to make any progress 
through direct negotiations with France, the question was 
being brought before the General Assembly “in order to satisfy 
the just aspirations of the Moroccan people and avoid the 
developments to which this state of tension dangerous to peace 
in that region might give rise.” 


1General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 1951, Agenda 
Item 7: Annexes, p. 4. 
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Subsequently, five other Arab states (Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria and Yemen) associated themselves with the 
Egyptian action.” In Morocco, nationalist leaders warned that 
violence born of desperation might result if the United Nations 
refused to hear the appeal.* 


On 1 November, a few days before the opening of the 
General Assembly, violence did break out in Casablanca; 
clashes between Moroccans and the French police resulted in 
several deaths, many injuries and hundreds of arrests. The 
French government minimized the importance of the outbreak, 
however, claiming that it was inspired by communist groups.® 


In this atmosphere of tension, the General (or steering) 
Committee of the General Assembly met to draw up its 
recommendations on the inclusion or exclusion of proposed 
agenda items. An impassioned speech urging consideration of 
the Moroccan question was delivered by the Foreign Minister 
of Egypt, who spoke with feeling of the “great resentment” 
not only in Morocco but throughout the Arab world at recent 
events in Morocco.® The French representative immediately 
expressed astonishment that this question had been proposed 
for consideration by the General Assembly. He denied that 
France was accountable to the Assembly for the manner in 
which it was carrying out its responsibilities under the treaty 
with Morocco, except in so far as France had accepted an 
obligation to report to the United Nations, under Article 73 
(e) of the Charter, on economic, social and educational con- 
ditions in non-self-governing territories under its jurisdiction. 


2Jbid., pp. 4-6. 

3See, for example, The New York Times, 20 October 1951, p. 2. 

4 Ibid., 2 November 1951, p. 2, and 3 November 1951, p. 3. 

5See statement by Antoine Pinay, French Minister of Public Works, 

enon and Tourism, in The New York Times, 6 November 
» p. 22. 

®General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, General Committee, 

75th Meeting, 8 November 1951, p. 3. 
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The representatives of Canada and the United States urged 


caution, in view of the complexity of the question, the latter 
suggesting also that a “detailed discussion” would not be in 
the interests of the Moroccan people.’ Although the Arab 
states and the Soviet Union argued vehemently in favor of 
admitting the item to the agenda, the General Committee 
voted 6-4, with 4 abstentions, to adopt a Canadian resolution 
recommending that the General Assembly postpone “for the 
time being” consideration of the question of placing this item 
on the agenda.° 


The Arab states by no means accepted this rather oblique 
decision to prevent an airing of the Moroccan situation in 
the General Assembly “town meeting of the world.” When 
the report of the General Committee on this question came 
before the full Assembly, they were prepared to use every 
argument at their command to obtain a reversal of this 
decision. Statements of the opposing positions were made by 
the Foreign Ministers of Egypt and France on 13 November, 
but further discussion was postponed and a full debate did 
not take place until 13 December. 


Meanwhile, Morocco was responsible for a flare-up of 
tempers in another Assembly committee—the Fourth (Trustee- 
ship, including Non-Self-Governing Territories). In its discus- 
sion of the work of the Special Committee on Information 
transmitted under Article 73 (e) of the Charter, the Egyptian 
representative seized the opportunity to express his govern- 
ment’s dissatisfaction with conditions in Morocco, as reported 
by France.® After protesting against the disparity between 
services provided for Europeans and for Moroccans and 


1 Ibid., p. 5. 
8 Ibid., 76th Meeting, 9 November 1951, p. 11. 


® General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, Fourth Committee, 
210th Meeting, 23 November 1951, pp. 50-51. 
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ged | accusing the French of disregard for the economic welfare of 
itter | the Moroccans, he complained of the lack of political freedom 
° in permitted the Moroccans. At this point, the French representa- 
rab | tive stated angrily that the Committee was not authorized to 
' of | discuss political questions. The Iraqi delegate immediately 
ttee | proposed a resolution empowering the Committee to do so. 
‘ion | The United Kingdom agreed with France; in general, the non- 


sere re SO Fat 


his | discussion of the former when they seemed related.” The 
by Iraqi representative thereupon withdrew his draft resolution 


4 F 


the | colonial powers supported the Iraqi proposal. A French motion 
‘em | for adjournment was defeated, and the French delegation left 
the meeting in anger. The Egyptian representative was allowed 

yue | 1 continue his speech. The next meeting, after the passage if | 
in | of a weekend in which passions were cooled, opened with a oy 
en | moderating speech by the chairman, the delegate of the _ 
me Dominican Republic, in which he said that since political iz 
ery matters were so often linked with economic, he would permit 

! 

{ 


and outward harmony, at least, was restored. 





er, | =: 

lid When the full Assembly took up in December the issue of | 
| putting the Moroccan question on the agenda, feeling was , 

of high and mutual accusations bitter as the delegates of the — 

e- , Arab states and such newly independent countries as Pakistan 2 

. and Indonesia argued that the Assembly would be failing in ) A 

yn | its duty if it refused to consider the grievances of the Moroccan S| 

n people, while the French delegate expressed his country’s 51 

- resentment that its policy should be called in question and 

d asked for “faith in France and in its sincere desire to continue 

n | its work in Morocco to the end of preparing the Moroccan 

d people for self-government and for the management of their 


own affairs.’ 


10 [bid., 211th Meeting, 26 November 1951, p. 55. 
*y 11General Assembly, Official Records: Sixth Session, 354th Plenary 
Meeting, 13 December 1951, p. 261. 
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The United States continued to uphold the French position, 
to the disappointment of the Arab-Asian states which had 
hoped it would follow its traditional policy of support for 
colonial peoples and for the airing of controversial issues in 
the United Nations. The final vote on the General Committee’s 
recommendation to postpone consideration of placing the item 
on the agenda was close, but the Arab states lost, 28-23, with 
7 abstentions. The question was not raised again before the 
Assembly adjourned in February. 


The emergence into daylight of the Moroccan problem in 
1951 should surprise no student of international affairs; its 
long submersion is the really surprising feature. For the 
Moroccan ferment is no postwar phenomenon. It is not easy 
to determine exactly on what date the present Moroccan crisis 
was born. Did it spring to life when the Sultan made his 
famous speech at Tangier in 1947 in which, for the first time, 
he spoke officially of his country’s desire for independence? 
Or was the date January 1944, when nationalism was crystal- 


lized in the foundation of the Istiqlal (independence) party? | 


Or must we designate as birthdate of the crisis that day in | 


January 1943 at Casablanca when President Roosevelt 
expressed to the Sultan such genuine concern about the future 
of Morocco that he left the sovereign under the impression that 
he would spare no effort to help Morocco in its struggle for 
complete sovereignty? However significant any of these land- 
marks may be for the present Moroccan dilemma, the truly 
decisive date was 30 March 1912 when the French Protector- 
ate over Morocco was declared. Since that time the Moroccans 
have shown unabated opposition to this foreign domination: 
either openly and with arms, as in the countless battles the 
Berbers fought against the French from 1912 to 1934, or, in 
more recent times, clandestinely through purely political 
activity. 
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tion, In dealing with Morocco, we must remember that until 
had | 1912 it had not been conquered by a foreign power for over 
for | a thousand years, and that in 1912 it still possessed most of 


my | Morocco was one of the most highly civilized countries in the 
= | western world, and made an impressive contribution to the 


s in | the attributes of a sovereign state. Marshal Lyautey, the first t 
tee’s , French Resident General, said, ; 
tem | a 
vith | In Morocco we found ourselves confronted by an historic and 5 
th independent Empire, extremely jealous of its independence, i 
© utterly opposed to subjection; an Empire which, up to quite un 
recent years, still held its own as an established State with its 44 
hierarchy of officials, its representatives abroad, its social organ- 4 
.in | jzatiofis . . . most of which are still in existence.’ = 
its | = 
yy 
the | It is also worth recalling that in the early Middle Ages oa 
a 
his | world’s cultural treasure. If it were not for that civilization = 
. * 
ne, | there might never have been the Alhambra at Granada, the Ba! 
e? | eighth century mosque of Cordoba, palm trees and rice =} 
al- | cultivation in Europe, Arabic numerals as part of the West’s af 
y? cultural possession, and the early advances made by the Moors | 
im | in plant-propagation, mathematics, philosophy, astronomy 
lt, and chemistry. = 
re } & 
at i 
or = 
i- =| 
ly i 
[- 
1s 
e 
n 
ly 


12 Speech delivered on 29 February 1916. Louis H. G. Lyautey, Paroles 
d’Action (Paris, A. Colin, 1927), p. 172. 
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THE MOROCCAN PROBLEM | guarde 

cannot be studied without reference to the nineteenth century | ©oMqU' 
colonialism of European powers in Africa. During the first } Gre 
half of the nineteenth century, European intrigues began in | lateco! 
earnest in Morocco and the country’s former prosperity cular!) 
deteriorated. Foreign legations bestowed their “protection” on | °rtalt 
Moroccans or even sold it to them, and thus removed them interes 
from the Sultan’s jurisdiction and from their obligation to pay | “lont 
taxes. This system became a crying scandal, for before long | Fra 
almost anyone having the wherewithal could buy “protection.” | ing si 
This abuse became so outrageous that the Conference of | permi 
Madrid of 1880 tried to put a stop to it; but these efforts | achie\ 
merely produced a temporary lull in the trafficking, and large | centre 
sums of money that should have gone into the Sharifian® 1901 
exchequer continued to be withheld from it. \ latter 


| freedc 





At the conclusion of the war with Spain in 1859-60 the 


Sharifian government had to pay an indemnity of 100 million | ae 
pesetas to the Spanish government and another indemnity of a 
20 million to the Spanish Presidio of Mellila. There followed | “4 


a long succession of indemnities extracted by a European | 
diplomatie a la financiére, as the French historian A. Julien | Tp. 


called it. Sultan after Sultan found himself forced to seek | _— 


iitieienrinenntibns | on 14 
; 16 

13 The title of “Sharif” or “Shereef” is inherited by all descendants of a 

the Prophet Muhammad through his daughter Fatima and her husband 16 For 

Ali. The Sultans of Morocco being Sharifs, their country has always 


been known as the Sharifian Empire. = 
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expensive loans in Europe and to impose additional taxation 
| for the repayment of those loans." 


Meantime France had taken possession of Algeria in 1830 

' and of Tunisia in 1881 and it was inevitable that its colonial 

| aspirations should be focused on what was still the richest of 

the North African territories. But even in the days of undis- 

| guised colonialism, appearances of “legality” had to be 
.EM | guarded, and a valid case made out for every new colonial 
conquest. France had to reckon not only with the jealousy 


tury 
first | of Great Britain but also with that of Germany which, as a 
n jn | latecomer in the squabble for colonial possessions, was parti- 


srity | cularly sensitive to any developments in Africa. And France 
| certainly could not disregard Spain, with its traditional 


> 


on | 
1em | interests in Morocco, nor Italy, anxiously trying to copy the 
pay | colonizing example set by the great powers. 


ong} France’s Moroccan policy was characterized by an unswerv- 
m.” | ing singlemindedness and diplomatic subtlety that would 


of | permit nothing to stand in its way. Since France could not Th 
orts | achieve its objectives in international negotiations, it con- = 
rge | centrated on bilateral agreements with individual powers. In ed 
n¥ 1901 a secret agreement was signed with Italy, giving the = 
\ latter a free hand in Tripolitania in return for future French oe 
the | eedom of action in Morocco.'* As soon as the Entente L 
ca  Cordiale between Great Britain and France became a fact el 
of in 1904, the two countries signed a secret treaty, according to =y) 
ed] which France granted its new ally a free hand in Egypt and 
| in return obtained a corresponding freedom in Morocco.® 


iN | 4 The dubious technique by which these loans were imposed and handled 

‘ek | by the European powers was fully exposed in a speech delivered by the 
famous socialist leader Jean Jaurés in the Chambre des Députés in Paris 
on 14 March 1911. 

of | 'See Edgard Rouard de Card, Accords secrets entre la France et V'Italie 

nd | concernant le Maroc et la Lybie (Paris, A. Pedone, 1921). : 

ys 16 For complete text, see Traités, codes et lois du Maroc, ed. M. P.-Louis 
— > Librairie de la Société du Recueil Sirey, 1924) Vol. I, 
pp. 76-77. 
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This Franco-British agreement was shortly adhered to by 
Spain which, however, made important reservations as to ig 
own future rights in Morocco."* 


For Great Britain the signing of the secret treaty with 
France represented a complete reversal of its traditional 
Moroccan policy. Ever since 1684, when it had abandoned 
Tangier and withdrawn from North Africa, one of the corner. 
stones of British Mediterranean policy had been the determina. 
tion that no other European power should gain a foothold 
in Morocco. It was only because of the wider common} 
interests dictated by the new Entente Cordiale that Britain 
felt compelled to make this sacrifice. 


Despite this general agreement as to spheres of influence it 
is interesting to note that Article 2 of the treaty states 
unequivocally that “it is incumbent upon France . . . to give 
Morocco every assistance in all her needful administrative, 
economic, military and financial reforms. . . . The government 
of the French Republic declares that it does not intend to alter 
the political system of Morocco.”** Thus the absolute political 
integrity of Morocco was reaffirmed as far back as 1904, | 
Nevertheless the Sultan of Morocco was not entirely reassured, | 
When the French representative tried to persuade him that ; 
closer Franco-Moroccan collaboration was in the best interests 
of the Sharifian Empire, the monarch replied, “It is a strange 
collaboration that France has to offer me, namely to accede 
to a preventive distribution of my territories.””” | 


Though the acquiescence of the other interested powers had } 
been obtained, Germany was far from satisfied, and there were | 
several occasions during the first decade of the present century | 


17 For complete text, see ibid., pp. 79-83. 
18 Tbid., p. 76. 
19 Reported in Al-Istiglal (Rabat), No. 22 (8 March 1952). 
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tO by when the Moroccan question threatened to bring on a 
to ity} European war. On 31 March 1905, the German Emperor 
| William II, during a visit to Tangier, made a speech insisting 

..| upon the sovereignty of the Sultan and the liberty of 
= Morocco.*° The Kaiser’s sudden emergence as the only foreign 
_— | protector of Morocco’s freedom caused a violent reaction 
oned| in most European chancelleries, and President Theodore 
TEI | Roosevelt urged the western powers to reach a speedy under- 
oll | standing over the Moroccan question.”* To avert an impending 
ou calamity, the powers agreed to an international conference, 
MOM snd the resulting Act of Algeciras of 7 April 1906 might be 
all id to form the international charter of modern Morocco. In 
| this document, all the interested powers affirmed the inde- 

ce it pendence of the Sultan, the integrity of his territory and the 
ats principle of the open door. Provision was also made for 
give | assistance to the Sultan in effecting certain financial and other 
‘ive, | reforms designed to ensure peace and prosperity in Morocco. 


is 


I 
a 


MICH 


| Notwithstanding this international guarantee, the French 
2 | government proceeded during the next few years to strengthen 
a its hold on Morocco. In 1907, it began to take direct action 
_, on Moroccan soil. The killing of a French doctor in Marraksh, 
| the southern capital, led to the French occupation of Oujda, 
at and the murder of three French dock-workers at Casablanca 
) in the same year provided an excuse for sending to that town 
acorps expéditionnaire. These troops were never withdrawn— 

the armed invasion of Morocco had begun. The Sharifian 
government and the country as a whole no longer had the 

ad } economic strength to pursue an independent policy or to 
re | finance any resistance to foreign domination. By 1910 a chain 
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* Ministére Francais des affaires étrangéres, Documents diplomatiques: 
Affaires du Maroc: 1901-1905 (Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1905), 
No. 234, pp. 205-06. 

“Sidney Bradshaw Fay, The Origins of the World War (New York, 
Macmillan, 1928), Vol. I, p. 189. 
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of military outposts had been established throughout th, 
northwestern coastal region.” 


In 1911 the German government, alarmed at the exten 
of French activity, sent a cruiser to Agadir, on the coast q 
Morocco, to serve as a warning to the French government) 
Once again war seemed close, but an outbreak was averted 
by an agreement signed on 4 November 1911 in whid 
France gave to Germany a large piece of territory in the| 
Congo in return for a free hand in Morocco.” | 


The presence of armed forces enabled French agents t 
begin their own political activities, and the gradually deterior. 
ating conditions within Morocco made their work easy. Both 
the Sultan Abdel Aziz and his brother and successor Moulay 
Hafid found themselves defeated by continuous foreign inter- 
ference and the resulting unrest among native tribes. The 
tribal uprisings, frequently paid for with foreign gold, finally 
forced Moulay Hafid in 1912 to call for French assistance. In} 
exchange, France offered him “protection.” With surprising 
rapidity the terms of the new Protectorate were prepared and 
accepted by the Sultan, and on 30 March 1912 the resulting 
treaty of Fez was signed. According to the terms of the, 
treaty, France “pledges itself to lend constant support to | 
His Shereefian Majesty against all dangers which might 
threaten his person or throne, or endanger the tranquillity of 
his states” (Article III). Article IV stipulates that “such | 
measures as the new régime of the protectorate may require | 
shall be edicted . . . by His Shereefian Majesty or the authori | 
ties to whom he may have delegated his power. The same / 





aaa | 
22 Jean Célérier, Maroc, Collection l'Union Frangaise (Paris, Berger- 
Levrault, 1948), p. 71. 

23 For complete text, see Traités, codes et lois du Maroc, op. cit., Vol. |, 
pp: 114-19. 

24 For full text, see American Journal of International Law, Vol. VI, 
Supplement: Official Documents (New York, American Society of Inter- 
national Law, 1912), p. 208. 
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process shall be observed in the matter of new regulations 
and of modifications to the existing regulations.” 


It is evident that the new regime was not meant to usurp 
the Sultan’s powers or in any way to replace his authority. 
Lyautey himself underlined this fact in his report to the 
French government of 3 December 1920 when he stated, 


The conception of the Protectorate is that of a country retaining 
its own institutions and government, and being self-administered 
with its own organised bodies. . . . Morocco is an autonomous 
State to which France has guaranteed protection but which 
remains under the sovereignty of the Sultan with its own statute. 
One of the duties with which I am charged is to ensure the 
integrity of this form of government and observance of this 
statute.*° 


Moulay Hafid’s signature to the treaty, however, carried 
with it no implication of his people’s approval. As General 
Guillaume, present French Resident General in Morocco, has 
stated, ‘Not one of the native tribes came over to us. Not 
one of them submitted to us without a fight. None of them 
accepted us without having been conquered by force of 
arms!’ And according to M. Pierre Parent, a former French 
Deputy representing the French residents of Morocco, “it is 
as conquerors and by force of arms that we came to Morocco, 
and it is hypocrisy to pretend otherwise.”** 


The occupation of Morocco has been punctuated by a 
number of hostile outbreaks. The principal uprisings were: 
the revolt in Fez in 1912, the war in the Middle Atlas in 
1919-23, Abdel Krim’s costly Riff war against both the 


25 Lyautey, op. cit., p. 301. 

26 Quoted in Some Guiding Facts on the Problem of Morocco (London, 
J. Stafford Thomas, 1951), p. 5. Prepared by a group of independent 
students of Moroccan affairs. 

27 Pierre Parent, Causerie sur le Maroc de 1951 (Toulouse, Imprimerie 
Régionale, 1951), p. 23. 
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Spanish and the French in 1925-26, and, last, the war in the 
High Atlas and the south concluded only in 1934. But. even 
since then there have been sporadic outbreaks, such as the 
bloody uprising of 1944, the large-scale disorders at Casablanca 
in 1947, and, in more recent times, the anti-French demonstra- 
tions of November 1951 at Casablanca. 


It is important to remember that none of the bilateral 
secret treaties signed by France, nor the Act of Algeciras, nor 
even the Protectorate Treaty of 1912, gave France the right 
to replace the sovereignty of the Sultan and the native regime 
by a French regime. Yet whatever the terms of that last 
treaty and its interpretation by France’s first representative in 
the new Protectorate, the origins of the French venture in 
Morocco and the very nature of colonial expansion made it 
inevitable that gradually Morocco should be turned, de facto 
though not de jure, into something closely resembling a colonial 
possession. The French came to regard Morocco—a territory 
of some 270,280 square miles, considerably larger than France 
—as a new source of enrichment and as a complement to 
their own economy. 
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Government 
Under the Protectorate 


BEFORE THE SEVENTH CENTURY, 
when the Arab conquest of Morocco began, the country was 
inhabited by Berbers, a race whose fair coloring suggests that 
in some distant past it may have reached Africa from Europe. 
The proportion between the two races is usually given as 
two-third Berber and one-third Arab, but, as cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, all Moroccan population figures are 
largely conjectural.?* Since there has been a great deal of 
intermarriage between members of the two races, much of 
the population is of mixed blood, and pure-blooded Berbers 
are to be found only in certain areas, such as the Riff, the 
Middle Atlas, the High Atlas and the Sous. 


Linguistically and temperamentally Berbers and Arabs are 
leagues apart. By and large, the Berbers are the more manly 
element of the population, simple-minded and almost child- 


28 Statistics on Morocco are, in general, unreliable; official French sources 
sometimes omit figures unfavorable to the Protectorate authorities, and 
Moroccan sources are not always accurate. Moroccan population figures 
are particularly untrustworthy, especially those for the period before 
1912 when no popular census existed, and there was no methodical 
registration of either births or deaths. The French figure of 34% million 
people for the period preceding the Protectorate is even more fictitious 
than that of between 12 and 15 million given by some Moroccan 
statisticians. Even the figures of today are only approximate, for many 
births and deaths remain unregistered. It can be assumed that Morocco’s 
present population amounts to at least 10 million, of whom just under 
400,000 are French and just over 200,000 are Jewish. 
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like; they are also very hard workers. They are extremely 
jealous of their tribal prerogatives, and are not slow to fight 
in defense of them. They are by nature warriors and unruly, 
and throughout Moroccan history they have represented the 
least law-abiding element. The Arabs, on the other hand, are 
more easy-going, intellectual and sophisticated. Whereas in 
the past the Berbers have been interested in narrowly tribal 
politics, the Arabs have always been concerned with politics 
on a national scale. For the Berbers the only means of solving 
a given political problem is warfare, but the Arabs believe in 
negotiation and compromise. 


Whatever the fundamental differences between the two 
races, twelve hundred years of common history, adherence to 
the same religion and constant social intercourse have gradually 
weakened barriers and strengthened bonds. Despite the fact 
that at many periods in Moroccan history the Berbers resisted 
the central authority vested in the Sultan and his Maghzen 
(government) and ambitious tribal chieftains were eager to 
usurp his throne, it is significant that the country was ruled 
successively by both Berber and Arab dynasties, and that 
Berber uncooperativeness had no racial origins. The dicho- 
tomy of Arabs and Berbers is today chiefly a linguistic and 
temperamental matter. The Berbers predominate in the rural 
areas, whereas the towns are inhabited chiefly by Arabs. It 
follows that any cleavage between the two groups is but 
another example of the usual and mutual animosity that exists 
between the countryman and the townsman all over the 
world. 


When in 1912 Lyautey became the first Resident General, 
indirect rule was one of his governing principles. Impressed 
by the British example in India, where the princes were sup- 
ported at the expense of such democratic institutions as the 
Congress, he tried to infuse new life into the remnants of the 
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nely | tribal assemblies. Furthermore, certain pashas and caids” 
ight | received special consideration, and their power and fortune 

| were strengthened. Such influential pashas as the Pasha of 
the | Marraksh were useful instruments as a counter-force to the 


are | Sultan. 





' The Protectorate has always counted heavily upon securing 
bal | the adherence of the Berbers. Once these unsophisticated 





tics people realized that the French were more tenderly disposed 

ing | toward them than toward their Arab brothers, they made 

| the most of the preferential treatment accorded them by % 
flattering their new masters and leading them to believe that 3 

wo | they were absolutely loyal. The French alone were in a position ea 


ty 


the chaotic rulership of Abdel Aziz and Moulay Hafid: 
| agricultural supplies, financial credits, jobs in the lower grades 
ed | of the administration, and so forth. Their ancient tribal 
en prerogatives were revived, and soon they came to regard 
to | themselves not merely as their Arab brothers’ equals but 
ed indeed as their acknowledged superiors. 
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to to supply them with many of the things they had lacked under 
: 


ee 
ya 

rol 
noe 
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at Lyautey, however, could not encourage these divisive forces 
' | too strongly. A careful balance had to be maintained, for 
Lyautey’s task also involved a restoration of the Sultan’s 
al badly frayed prestige. All new French measures had to be 
It) based on that sovereign’s authority and be proclaimed in his 
name. Hence the exaggerated honors and pompous ceremonial 
ts | which Lyautey accorded to the Sultan Moulay Yussef, the 


present ruler’s father. 
I, | Administration 
d Lyautey succeeded admirably in combining the methods of 


>» | an autocratic, benevolent paternalism with some measure of 


29In Morocco the pashas are the urban authorities and caids the rural 
1€ authorities. 
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liberalism. This liberalism, however, was not to the liking of 
the rapidly growing body of French settlers who had been 
flooding Morocco not only from France but also in large 
contingents from Algeria and Corsica. Afraid of any diminu. 
tion of French control they opposed any political reforms which 








| 
' 


might result in the wider grant of powers to the Moroccans, | 


Adopting the well-tried technique of their fellow-settlers in 
Tunisia, they succeeded within a surprisingly short time in 


mobilizing their political friends in France and all those | 


Frenchmen with vested interests in Morocco. Influential 
members of the French Chamber of Deputies soon became 
effective spokesmen for their overseas compatriots.*® Indeed 
for years now the Administration has been influenced to an 
important degree by the wishes of the settlers. 


In 1925 Lyautey was recalled, and gradually his policy of 
indirect rule was replaced by one of direct rule. Not only the 
Sultan and his Maghzen, but also tribal chiefs and pashas 
suffered serious curtailments of their influence, as French 
Contréleurs Civils, Chefs de Région, and O fficiers des Affaires 
Indigénes assumed their functions. But even before the intro- 
duction of direct rule the Moroccans possessed no effective 
power, for from the very beginning the French were deter- 
mined that the roles of the Sultan and his Maghzen should be 
merely symbolic. In his report of 3 December 1920 to the 
French government, Lyautey painted the following picture: 


How is the Moroccan Protectorate working at present? First, so 
far as the Sultan is concerned: there is solicitous determination 
to protect his outward prerogatives, to surround him with all 
the deferential attentions which protocol dictates. But behind 
this facade, what is the reality? All administrative measures are 
issued in his name. He puts his signature on the dahirs (edicts) 
but in practice he has no real power. His advice is, in fact, asked 


80 Claude Bourdet, “Le Maroc a deux visages,” L’Observateur (Paris), 


2 November 1950. 
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only as a matter of form. He is... shut away in his palace... 
the Grand Vizier, the Viziers, have no share whatsoever in 
en} deliberations on important matters, dealt with, entirely without 
reference to them, in French administrative departments. There 





irge 
ny.| is almost no contact between Viziers and the French administra- 
id tive chiefs in public affairs and state management.** 

_ The creation of an up-to-date administration was the 


in | Protectorate’s earliest preoccupation, for the pre-1912 system, 
M} adequate for a country still strongly tinged with medievalism, 
ose | was insufficient for modern expansion. Lyautey’s triumph was 
nal the creation of solid administrative foundations, which enabled 
me | his successors to place upon them the superstructure of direct 
ed } rule. But while in the early years of the Protectorate the 
an | Moroccans welcomed the new administrative reforms, which 
| they willingly acknowledged to be the chief justification for 
| foreign rule, today they claim that the administration has 
he | become too unwieldy and too costly. Despite the inevitable 
as | increase in the number of civil servants demanded by the 
ch | economic expansion of the country, Moroccans insist that this 
4 | has outstripped actual need. Between 1938 and 1950 the 
/ number of civil servants rose by 105 per cent or from 19,145 


O- | 
we | to 41,450.™ | 
r | Besides the abundantly-staffed personal cabinet of the 


he | Resident General, who also acts as the Sultan’s Foreign Min- 
ne ) ister, there is the General Secretariat of the Protectorate, and 
the office of a special Minister accredited as a representative 
of the French government to the Resident General,** but in 
actual fact the Resident’s next in command.” 


d 81 Quoted in the memorandum submitted to the International Court 
| | of Justice by the Front National Marocain on 10 May 1952. 

) 32 a apergu sur le Maroc (Imprimerie Spéciale de I’'Istiqlal, 1951), 
: ». 17. 

d 83 See Mémoire sur la situation au Maroc, submitted by the Istiqlal 
party to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, October 1948. 


), 34 Annuaire Mondain de Rabat et de Casablanca, 1950 (Les Presses de 
l'Imprimerie de Persan-Beaumont). 
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The Maghzen itself deals only with the few remaining 
purely Moroccan affairs, chiefly religious and educational 
matters and Kuranic jurisdiction.** In 1917 representatives 
of the Maghzen were admitted to six of the French adminis. 
trative departments. But their presence has merely a symbolic 
import, for they exercise no effective control. The French 
occupy over 90 per cent of all the posts in the highest ranks 
of the civil service, and over 80 per cent in the medium 
ranks,*° 


Even the elections to the local Chambers of Commerce— 
which are supposed to represent “licensed businessmen, indus- 
trialists and artisans’”*’—have recently lost most of their 
value as democratic procedures, for they are being boycotted 
by the majority of the Moroccans. For many years the Sultan 
has been pressing for the introduction of a system of municipal 
elections; but the French proposal placed before him and the 
Maghzen in 1951 was unacceptable, since the French inhabi- 
tants, who amount to about one-thirtieth of the native 
population, were to have as many representatives as the 
latter.** Moreover, the Sultan claims that as his country is 
neither a French colony like the Congo, nor an accumulation 
of French Départements like Algeria, but a sovereign state, 
Frenchmen in Morocco are foreigners with no political rights. 
Lyautey, who declared in 1922 that “according to the treaty 
fof 1912} Morocco, though a protectorate, enjoys real 
autonomy under the Sultan’s sovereignty,” also made it clear 


35 See Mémoire sur la situation au Maroc, op. cit. 
36 Some Guiding Facts on the Problem of Morocco, op. cit., p. 9. 


387 “The Political Evolution of Morocco During the Last Forty Years,” 
News From France, Sixth Year, No. 10 (New York, French Embassy, 
Press and Information Division, 15 December 1951), p. 5. 


38 Ibid.; also Rom Landau, “The Moroccan Problem,” Year Book of 
World Affairs 1952, Vol. VI (London Institute of World Affairs), p. 176. 
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that “there can be no room in Morocco for French political 
institutions. Our nationals there can have professional repre- 


' sentation, but cannot have political representation.”*® 


mpm 


Thus Morocco is still waiting for its first truly democratic 
municipal election and for its first legislative assembly. The 
only representative body is the Government Council, which 
assembles for a week of meetings twice a year. “Assembles” 
is perhaps a euphemism, for “the Council consists of a French 
and a Moroccan section which meet separately. The members 
of the Moroccan section are the presidents and vice-presidents 
of the Moroccan Chambers of Agriculture, and of Commerce 
and Industry. . . The first elections . . . were held on 
December 10, 1947.”*° The powers of the Council are limited 


| to discussing the budget. Though it may criticize, it has no 


— 


means of enforcing its views upon the administration. More- 
over, in the Moroccan section the president is not even a 
Moroccan but the Resident General. 


Law 


The degree of legal protection allowed to the Moroccans 
at the present time may perhaps be best appreciated by 
considering the words of the French jurist Neigel, pronounced 
at a congress of lawyers in 1949 and supplemented by 
Batonnier Bonnet in 1950 at the general assembly of jurists 
at Casablanca. “The main feature of our present regime,” 
said the former, “is a complete disregard of individual liberty. 
The Moroccan subject can be imprisoned at anybody’s 
pleasure. The judges do not administer the law, they 
condemn.” And M. Bonnet said, “No law court. No magis- 


39 Lyautey, op. cit., p. 301. 


4©“The Political Evolution of Morocco During the Last Forty Years,” 
op. cit., p. 5. 
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trates. No laws. Rights of the defense nonexistent. Individual 
liberty zero. Uncontrollable abuses of authority.’’*' 


Though repeated efforts have been made to introduce some 
order into the confused state of legal affairs in Morocco} 
these efforts have so far produced no concrete results. Many 
of the French proposals for legal reforms were found unae. 
ceptable by the Sultan who considered their scope too limited 
to guarantee equitable treatment for his people. So, for the 
moment, there is no complete penal code, and no code op 
criminal procedure for the Moroccans. In rural courts 4 
defendant has no right to be defended by a legal representa. 
tive.“ In such courts there is normally no separation of the 
judge’s executive and juridical functions, a caid or sheikh 
being not only the judge but at the same time the defendant's 
employer, administrator or tribal chief.** Though the law 
administered by the caid is based on Islamic jurisdiction, he 
is assisted by a French government Commissioner who acts 
as public prosecutor, or by the local Officier des Affaires 
Indigénes. 


A further complication arises from the co-existence of the 
traditional religious courts that administer the Shraa (religious 
law), those adhering to the “Customary Law” of the Berbers,* | 
and those meting out the secular law as introduced by the 
French but as yet not properly codified.*® 


Many of the freedoms taken for granted in democratic 
countries are denied to the Moroccans. The “‘state of siege” 


41 Bref apergu sur le Maroc, op. cit., p. 20. 
42 Some Guiding Facts on the Problem of Morocco, op. cit., p. 10. 
43 Bref apergu sur le Maroc, op. cit., p. 20. 

44 See discussion of the Berber Dahir of 1930, p. 352. 


45 See “The Political Evolution of Morocco During the Last Forty Years,” 
op. cit., p. 6; also Mémoire sur la situation au Maroc, submitted by the 
Istiqlal party to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, October 
1948, p. 14. 
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proclaimed in 1914 exists to the present day. There is no 
freedom of assembly nor of speech. While French people may 
travel freely from one zone of Morocco to another, the 
Moroccans themselves require a special visa which is granted 
only to people with impeccable “political” credentials.** Press 
censorship was not abolished until 1951, and even now 
Moroccan newspapers are often suspended and their editors 
sentenced to fines or imprisonment.** 


Labor Conditions 


The wages of the half million Moroccan industrial and 
mining laborers and the 1.5 million agricultural workmen are 
fixed by the French authorities. They are below those paid 
to European workmen of the same categories. The highest 
agricultural wage of a Moroccan per day is about 42 cents, 
the lowest 14, and the average wage appears to be between 
20 and 25 cents. For industrial and mining laborers the wage 
varies between 28 and 85 cents. In Casablanca, the industrial 
capital of the country and the town with the highest cost-of- 
living rate (higher than in France), the wage is 42.7 francs 
per hour, or 8,800 francs ($24.64) per month.** Since March 
1948 the cost of living in Morocco has gone up by 63 per 
cent; wages by 23 per cent. Not surprisingly, “the Moroccan 
proletariat, that is to say nine-tenths of the manpower in 
commerce and industry, lives in a state of abject poverty. 
The enrichment of Morocco . . . is based on the underpaid 
toil of the Moroccan workers.”** 


46 Mémoire sur la situation au Maroc, op. cit., p. 17. 

47 Al-Istiqlal (Rabat), No. 20 (16 February 1952). 

48 Bref apergu sur le Maroc, op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

49 Claude Bourdet, “Le Maroc a deux visages,” L’Observateur (Paris), 
19 October 1950. 
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There are no native trade unions to voice the claims of the 
workmen. By a decree of 24 June 1938, the Moroccans wer 
forbidden to form their own unions or even to join French 
ones. The penalty was “five days to three months imprison. 
ment and fines from 5 to 300 francs for Moroccans becoming 
affiliated to a trade union, a federation or confederation of 
trade unions or any other trade union or organization.”™ 


Since 1946 Moroccans have been permitted to join certain 
French unions, but are still forbidden to have unions of their 
own. The underlying reason for this proscription is that once 
within French unions, native workmen cannot act inde- 
pendently of the mother organizations which are directed 
from France. 


As with so many aspects of Moroccan affairs, the role of 
French trade unions in Morocco presents a crop of apparent 
paradoxes. The unions which the Moroccans are permitted to 
join are dominated by the communists, and the obvious 
question arises: why should the authorities permit native 
workers to join a movement that the authorities themselves 
regard as a menace? M. Claude Bourdet, the editor of 
L’Observateur, provides a succinct answer: 


These Moorish laborers are forced by administrative legislation, 
not only to keep in step with the {French} communist union- 
leaders—a more or less understandable directive—but also to 
hide behind them at union headquarters and in all official 
contacts between the authorities and the trade unions, in which 
only Europeans are allowed to participate directly. This gives 
the Administration the right to say: “The unions are in com- 
munist hands.” When the time is ripe they will be able to assail 
trade-unionism with the weight of all the anti-communist mea- 
sures now in active preparation, with a ready-made excuse 
directed toward the United States and Great Britain.™ 


50 Dahir of 24 June 1938. 


51 Claude Bourdet, “Le Maroc a deux visages,” L’Observateur (Paris), 
12 October 1950. 
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Social Conditions 


In the fields of health and housing, on the other hand, the 
French administration has initiated programs of real benefit 
to the country. Before 1912 Morocco’s health services were 
of the most primitive kind, and widespread epidemics were 
of almost yearly occurrence. Today there are 37 hospitals, 
74 small rural infirmaries and 207 private clinics; these last 
cater almost exclusively to the foreign population. The person- 
nel engaged in running the official health service totals 
1,070.? 


For a number of years the French had to fight against 
native superstition, and the traditional addiction to charms 
and “‘magic.”” But this has changed within the last few years, 
and today most Moroccans avail themselves eagerly of such 
modern health services as are within their reach. However, 
the free services which are available are still extremely limited 
though they are growing slowly but steadily. The excellent 
private doctors are beyond the pocket of a man who earns 
about 20 cents a day, who must depend entirely upon the 
state-employed doctors of the health service. Of these, how- 
ever, there are fewer than 300,°* which means roughly one 
doctor per 30,000 inhabitants. A similar situation prevails 
in the hospitals, where the ratio of available beds is one for 
every 2,150 Moroccan patients, and one for every 185 French 
patients.** Even today Morocco must still admit to an excep- 
tionally high mortality rate for children under one year, 


52 “Forty Years of French Technical Assistance to Morocco,” News From 
France, Sixth Year, No. 9 (New York, French Embassy, Press and 
Information Division, 15 November 1951), p. 3. 

53 There were 268 such doctors in 1949 according to the official French 
publication Morocco 1950 (Rabat, Editions Africaines Perceval), p. 20. 


54 Parent, op. cit., p. 46. 
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namely 283.6 per thousand, whereas for French children in 
Morocco the figure is 84 per thousand. 


During recent years, the French have undertaken a housing 
program to meet the urgent need created by the movement 
from the villages to the towns and have also made an 
important contribution to the preservation and development 
of the national architecture. Rapid industrialization has 
brought thousands of Moroccans into the towns. More often 
than not they have been compelled to live in bidonvilles, or 
tin-can settlements, made of discarded petrol cans, deal wood, 
cardboard and old rags, that have proved veritable breeding- 
houses for the bacilli of tuberculosis and other contagious 
diseases. Casablanca has five such settlements, the largest of 
which contains 60,000 people. Altogether more than half a 
million people live in bidonvilles. Casablanca alone needs 
35,000 houses for the Moroccans, which would mean an 
expenditure of some 56 million dollars.°* A beginning has 
been made with the erection of small, modern medinas, built 
in the native style, and admirable both esthetically and in 
practical conception. So far, three such medinas have been 
built,°’ but since they accommodate only a few thousand 
people, they are but a drop of water where scarcity demands 
an ocean. Plans are in hand to speed up the building of houses, 
but obviously many years must elapse before the problem 
approaches a solution. 


Few evidences of the French regime in Morocco impress 
the visitor more favorably than the new architecture with 
which the Protectorate has enlivened the Moroccan landscape. 
Inspired by a profound admiration for the country’s artistic 


55 Some Guiding Facts on the Problem of Morocco, op. cit., p. 16. 

56 “Forty Years of French Technical Assistance to Morocco,” op. cit., 
pS. 

57 Ibid. 
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individuality, Lyautey became a jealous guardian of Morocco’s 
ancient towns. He decreed that no modern buildings were to 
be erected in the old medinas, and that the new French towns 
were to be situated at some distance from them. At the same 
time he did his best to preserve all that was of value in Moorish 
architecture, features which the people themselves were apt 
to treat with indifference. In this particular respect his policy 
has never been abandoned, and the French have done 
admirable work in classifying and describing the country’s 
historic monuments, and in keeping alive the inherited skills 
and techniques of Moroccan craftsmen. It was also due to 
Lyautey’s inspiration that a group of architects summoned 
by him evolved the modern Franco-Moorish style in which 
all the official and many of the country’s private buildings 
were designed. Built in that style, the new government quarters 
at Rabat present one of the happiest examples of what 
official architecture can be and all too rarely is. 


Education 


In the past Morocco was well provided with schools,®* but 
these were exclusively Kuranic, and not designed for the 
dissemination of modern education. For example, at the 
famous University of Karaouine at Fez, founded in 859 and 
reputed to be the oldest in the world, studies have been 
confined to the religious and scholastic subjects of a pre- 
dominantly medieval curriculum. 


The Kuranic schools are administered by the Naib of the 
Grand Vizier in charge of Islamic education. The curriculum 
of these schools is limited to the study of the Kuran, of Arabic 
and of elementary mathematics; they are not meant to take 


58 André Colliez, Notre protectorat marocain (Paris, Librairie Marcel 
Riviére, 1930). 
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the place of more modern schools but merely to establish a 
suitable national foundation for them. In a conversation with 
the author, the Sultan stressed the importance of the education 
provided by those schools, for it is the chief instrument for 
infusing the religious and ethical principles of Islam into the 
young, while still at the most receptive age. Most of the 
everyday customs of the Moroccans as well as their system of 
morality are rooted in Islam, and without Kuranic education 
the Moroccans of tomorrow, thrust into a world of scientific 
and materialistic concepts, would find themselves without 
their traditional moral supports, and thus in a moral vacuum. 


Though the principal emphasis has been and continues to 
be on the Kuranic schools, it is not the exclusive one. The 
Sultan, who has always taken a lively interest in educational 
matters, has himself set an example by providing money for 
the establishment of modern Arabic schools, and his example 
has been followed by a number of Moroccans, especially 
among the nationalists, who are running their own schools. 
The best of these is, by general consent, the one at Rabat 
which was financed and built by Balafredj, the secretary of 
the Istiqlal, who is still its director. In addition, in most parts 
of the country there exist study groups for adults, both men 
and women, sponsored by the nationalists. Though some of 
the education disseminated in them is of a conventional kind, 
much of it deals with Morocco’s political, social and economic 
problems. 


Both in the schools and the study groups education is 
viewed as the first step toward independence, and considerable 
emphasis is placed upon national history and achievements 
in a past when Morocco was free and upon the contrast of 
the opportunities which existed then with those under the 
French Protectorate. 
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Because of the feeling that these Moroccan institutions are 
breeding places of nationalism, they have not been viewed 
very sympathetically by the French authorities which have 
themselves developed a parallel chain of modern schools. 
Morocco today possesses primary, secondary and technical 
schools which compare favorably with corresponding estab- 
lishments in France. 


The education budget for 1951 was 8,460 million francs, 
or about 18 per cent of the total national expenditure.®® About 
one-half of this sum is allocated to what are called European 
schools, which serve primarily the French community; the 
other half is spent on modern, non-religious schools designed 
for the Moroccan children and run by the French 
administration. 


In 1950, there were some 64,000 European pupils in school, 
120,000 Muslim and 32,000 Jewish. In addition there were 
over 13,000 students attending the écoles foraines, or itin- 
erant schools.® It is estimated that there are just under two 
million Moroccan young people of school age,“ of whom 
between 6 and 7 per cent are being educated in these modern 
schools. As far as the level of instruction is concerned, this 
breaks down as follows: elementary and primary Muslim 
schools, over 118,000; secondary, about 2,000; secondary 
vocational, about 200; higher education, about 130. 


Theoretically there is nothing to prevent a Moroccan child 
from attending a French secondary school, but this happens 
rarely, for only children of parents with an “unblemished” 


59 Non-Self-Governing Territories: Summaries and Analyses of Informa- 
tion Transmitted to the Secretary-General During 1951 (New York, 
United Nations, 1952), Vol. II, p. 72. [The expenditure figure given 
here includes both the “ordinary” and “special” budgets.) 

60 Ibid., p. 66. 

61 “Forty Years of French Technical Assistance to Morocco,” op. cit., 
p. 4. 
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political record are admitted. And under the prevailing con- 
ditions, there are not many such parents. Thus in actual 
practice almost all Moroccan children who are educated under 
the French school system attend Muslim schools. At the 
secondary level there are schools exclusively for boys and the 
French have recently established a number of schools, pat- 
terned upon those in France, for Moroccan girls. On the 
whole these latter are supposed to provide a better education 
than the equivalent boys schools. 


There are also two institutions of higher education: the 
Institute of Moroccan Higher Studies at Rabat to which is 
attached a center for law studies with 1,000 pupils, and an 
administrative college established in 1950 with 60 students.” 


From the Moroccan point of view one serious drawback 
to all these schools is the fact that the language of instruction 
is French and no provision is made for acquainting the pupils 
with the history and achievements of their own country. It 
may be also interesting to note that no part of the instruction 
in the schools for French children is aimed at giving them any 
knowledge of Morocco. They “do not even learn the language 
of the country in which they are guests, a circumstance which, 
obviously, does nothing to facilitate mutual understanding.” 


Although the opportunities for modern education open to 
Moroccans have been fairly limited, they have proved sur- 
prisingly adaptable to modern methods of education. Their 
French teachers maintain that they have a very lively intel- 
ligence, and that, as a rule, they work harder than their 
European contemporaries. Presumably the explanation is that, 
whereas a European child takes education for granted, a 
Moroccan child considers it a great privilege. 

62 Most official French publications give the year as 1949, which, how- 


ever, is incorrect. 
63 Parent, op. cit., p. 45. 
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However, before the Moroccan educational system can be 
set upon a really firm basis, there will have to be a sharp 
increase in teacher training. As of 1949, there were only 
92 Moroccan teachers in the cadre général (qualified teachers ) 
and 240 with the standard brevet élémentaire (high school 
graduates, not trained teachers). 
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Economic Development 
Under the Protectorate 


Food and Agriculture 


For more than a thousand years the bulk of Morocco’s 
wealth derived from agriculture. Even before 1912 its agri- 
cultural standards were high and compared most favorably 
with those in Algeria which had already enjoyed more than 
80 years of French administration. In 1923 Lyautey stated, 


The first time I visited Morocco, in 1908, . . . I was deeply 
impressed to see, quite unlike the Algerian land areas which are 
parcelled up into irregular strips, of indeterminate extent, 
extensive and skillfully cultivated estates with perfectly defined 
boundary lines, encircling veritable farms. All that was the work 
of natives. It was a tremendous surprise to me.“ 


From the very beginning the French have systematically 
obtained some of the best land for their own settlers. 
Lyautey stated in 1916, “The French legation was induced 
to encourage a horde of Frenchmen to stake out land and 
take possession, creating titles to this land without inquiring 
too closely into their legal rights to it.”’® 





64 Lyautey, op. cit., p. 298. 


65 See Walter B. Cline, “Nationalism in Morocco,’ The Middle East 
Journal, Vol. I, No. 1 (January 1947), pp. 18-28. 


66 Quoted in Parent, op. cit., p. 8. 
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Of the 11 million acres under cultivation in 1950 about 
2.5 million are owned by the six or seven thousand French 
colons (farmers), whereas the remaining land is shared by 
over a hundred times as many Moroccan farmers, to be 
precise 850,000. While about two-thirds of the colons bought 
the land themselves, the remaining one-third took up allot- 
ments between 1918 and 1935 of land requisitioned by the 


authorities. *" 


Strongly supported by the authorities, both financially and 
technically, these settlers have introduced improved modern 
methods which have set a useful example of good husbandry 
for Moroccan agriculturists who had been out of touch with 
modern practice. The French authorities have also increased 
the amount of arable land by about a million acres through 
the building of dams for irrigation. 


Another French innovation has been the registration of 
land, a procedure which before 1912 was of a very sketchy 
nature. Though originally the chief aim of such registration 
was to safeguard the rights of the French settlers, subsequently 
the Moroccans, too, came to profit by it, since the smaller 
landholders, always apt to find themselves dispossessed by the 
rapacity of their richer neighbors, now had documentary 
evidence of ownership.” 


According to official figures, there are today about 46 
million acres of arable land in Morocco. Of these there are 
still over 7 million acres of unploughed land, almost 20 million 
of pasture, and a quarter of a million of recoverable swamp 
land. The size of the area under cultivation fluctuates a great 


87 “Forty Years of French Technical Assistance to Morocco,” op. cit., 
p. 9; also Morocco 1950, op. cit., pp. 90-92. 

68 “Forty Years of French Technical Assistance to Morocco,” op. cit., 
ma Fi 

69 Morocco 1950, op. cit., pp. 95-97. 
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deal: thus, whereas in 1944 it was 11 million acres, by 1946 
it had dropped to about 8 million, and in 1950 again reached 
11 million. 


The chief agricultural product is cereal crops. According 
to the latest available figures (1950), 992,000 metric tons of 
barley were grown, 665,000 of wheat and 116,000 of maize.” 
The French have also been encouraging the production of 
such crops as flax, alfalfa, sunflower seeds, peanuts and scya 
beans which are used in the production of margarine. Before 
1912 Morocco was an important exporter of wheat, but the 
increase in population has left no surplus for export. Indeed, 
since 1940 large quantities of wheat have had to be imported.” 
However, Morocco is now exporting to the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere large quantities of new potatoes, tomatoes, 
onions and dried vegetables. Other agricultural exports 
include linseed, sugar, olives, dates, almonds, oranges, 
tangerines, figs, lemons, locally produced raisins and native 
wine. About 150,000 hectoliters of wine per annum (about 
4 million United States gallons) are sold to France.” Livestock 
is of almost as much value to Moroccan economy as the crops. 
Thanks to the establishment of a livestock service by the 
French, and the more up-to-date veterinary facilities, the 
country’s livestock has greatly improved in recent years, 
despite the drought of 1945 which was responsible for 
enormous losses. The figures for 1925" and 1949" are: 


10 Statistical Yearbook, 1951 (New York, United Nations, 1951), pp. 91, 
93-94. 

71 “Forty Years of French Technical Assistance to Morocco,” op. cit., 
p. 9 

72 “Report of the Commission des Boissons,” as reported in La Vigie 
Marocaine (Casablanca), 15 June 1952. 


73 L’Oeuvre de la France au Maroc 1912-1947 (Rabat, Editions Africaines 
Perceval, 1948), pp. 109-10. 


T4 Morocco 1950, op. cit., p. 104. 
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The waters along Morocco’s Atlantic coast are very rich 
in fish, especially sardines of a very high quality, and the 
fishing industry plays a considerable part in the country’s 
economy. In 1950 the industry produced 35,000 metric tons 
of canned herring.** Another important source of revenue are 


the spectacular cedar forests which are among the most 


extensive in the world.”® The cedar wood is much used in the 
country’s building industry and in cabinet-making and 
carpentry. Many of the forests suffered badly through indis- 
criminate felling. To make good these ravages the French 
have initiated an excellent system of reforestation, and now- 
adays many a mountain slope is covered with new nursery- 


tree plantations.” 
Minerals and Mining 


It is only since the Second World War that the exploitation 
of Morocco’s rich mineral resources has been taken seriously 
in hand. This process was accelerated by the recent rearma- 
ment of most countries. For Morocco is very rich in manganese, 
an essential metal for the hardening of steel used for gun- 
barrels. Though the Société des Mines de Manganése de Bou 
Arfa was founded as early as 1912, only since 1948 has 
manganese been mined on any large scale. 


™ Statistical Yearbook, 1951, op. cit., p. 186. 

76 Rom Landau, “The Middle Atlas and the Tefilalet,” The Geographical 
Magazine (London), December 1951. 

7 Morocco 1950, op. cit., p. 113. 
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The exploitation of phosphate deposits was a far earlier | crt 





enterprise. Whereas the other minerals are mined by private | and 

companies, phosphate production is a state monopoly and | B 

rests in the hands of the Office Chérifien des Phosphates, |  mox 

founded in 1920. Morocco has also a number of lead deposits, lool 

the richest of which is at Bou Beker. The deposits of iron ore, skill 

zinc, copper, cobalt, antimony, coal and oil are less prolific. | mao: 

Most of the minerals are being exported, and together they enj 

Bg make an important contribution to the country’s revenue. The | at 

= development of these resources can be seen from the following | wo 

e table of production in tons.” | use 
5 

x pre 

ws 1948 1949 1950 Mc 

a Phosphates 3,226,000 3,693,000 3,872,241 inc 

= Anthracite 290,000 341,400 367,868 | Fr 
af Iron 301,300 356,800 319,190 | 

> Metallurgical manganese 195,416 221,900 257,775 m 

z Lead 39,183 51,000 65,874 for 

= Zinc 3,575 5,980 22,766 m; 

se Nickel Cobalt 1,739 | 

. Antimony 894 1,200 4 6 

ne Salt 15,566 34,000 60,000 tr 

S Petroleum 12,916 17,479 39,316 lal 

Fuller’s earth 3,090 6,270 5,664 tr; 

co 


Industry wi 


in 
Along with the development of mineral resources there has | pi 
also been a parallel development of both heavy and light in 
industry. Some of the heavily capitalized modern industries e 
and establishments are iron and steel foundries, machine-shops 
for the repair of ships, electrical works, cement factories, 
leather tanneries, sugar refineries and food canneries, and ;} — 
78 
78 Non-Self-Governing Territories: Summaries and Analyses... 1951, | ( 
op. cit., p. 68. 
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certain smaller industries producing fertilizers, plastic materials 
and rubber goods. 


Before the establishment of the Protectorate there were no 
modern industries in Morocco. However, the country could 
look back on many centuries of manufacturing by highly- 
skilled native artisans. Moroccan leather goods, carpets, 
mosaics, pottery and faiences and certain textiles have always 
enjoyed great renown. All these goods are being produced 
at present, and Morocco still possesses thousands of skilled 
workmen. But the skills inherited from the past are of little 
use in modern industrial production, and it is this kind of 
production which the French are developing. Since the 
Moroccans could provide no skilled labor for the modern 
industries, the better-paid jobs went inevitably to imported 
French labor. This situation still prevails, since only the most 
meager arrangements have been made to train Moroccans 
for higher-grade industrial work.” Thus a new proletariat of 
manual laborers employed almost exclusively in the lowest 
grades has come into being. The native artisan skilled in some 
traditional craft is reluctant to exchange his work for industrial 
labor, for even if there existed enough organizations for 
training him, he realizes that he would have little chance to 
compete with a French workman of similar competence and 
would not achieve the latter’s pay. Moreover, a job in modern 
industry would mean giving up his home and emigrating 
presumably to Casablanca, the chief center of modern 
industry. And there he would be condemned to hazardous 
existence in a bidonville.™ 





79 Mémoire sur la situation au Maroc, op. cit., p. 41. 


80 See Claude Bourdet, “Le Maroc a deux visages,”’ L’Observateur 
(Paris), 12 and 1° October, 2 November 1950. 
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Transport 


Before the arrival of the French, Morocco possessed no 
modern transport system; one of the Protectorate’s first tasks 
was therefore the creation of such a system. By 1951, 1,048 
miles of railway tracks had been laid, of which about one-third 
is electrified. The main railway line runs from Tangier, 
through the Spanish zone to the junction of Petitjean, where 
the line branches in two directions, one continuing south to 
Casablanca and Marraksh, where it reaches its terminus, and 
the other turning east to Fez and Oujda near the Algerian 
frontier. In 1949 the rolling stock consisted of: 110 steam 
locomotives, 43 electric locomotives, 317 passenger coaches, 
and 5,256 goods wagons. The road system established by 1951 
extends over more than 27,000 miles, of which only 7,528 
are permanently open to motor traffic, many of the others 
being impassable during the winter.® 


In addition to inland transport, Morocco’s long coastline 
contains a number of harbors which have played an important 
part in the national economy during many periods of the 
country’s history. The most active of the old harbors were 
Safi, Salé and Agadir. In the eighteenth century Mogador 
was built and added to the other harbors, most of which, 
however, in the course of the following century, suffered from 
neglect on account of the chaotic conditions prevailing in 
Morocco. Nevertheless as recently as 1911 Mogador handled 
38,000 tons of exports to Europe.*? 


Since 1912 the French have established eight modern 
harbors on the Atlantic coast. The most important is that at 
Casablanca which handles six million tons of goods annually, 


81 “Forty Years of French Technical Assistance to Morocco,” op. cit., 
p. 5. 


82 Al-Istiglal, (Rabat), No. 21 (23 February 1952). 
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or three-quarters of the country’s sea traffic. The length of 
its wharves is 2.3 miles; it possesses one dry and one floating 
dock and 50 cranes.** The other new harbors are, in order 
of size, at Port Lyautey, Safi, Agadir, Fedala, Rabat, Mazagan 
and Mogador. 


Budget 


Despite its substantial economic potential and the steady 
increase in state revenue, Morocco now has an adverse balance 
of trade. This is particularly serious in view of its desperate 
need for the expansion of educational, health and other 
social services. In 1950, imports amounted to some 11.5 
billion francs and exports to only some 6.6 billion.** From 
France come 68 per cent of the imports and to France go 
60 per cent of the exports.™ 


The main sources of revenue are the Tertib, or agricultural 
tax, taxes on industry and commerce and the state monopolies, 
such as state domains, tobacco dues, post office revenue, 
forests revenue, and so forth.*® The costliest item in the budget 
is administration, which swallows 36 per cent of all expenses. 
Expenses for economic purposes amount to 24 per cent, those 
for cultural and social purposes to 30 per cent. (The figures 
are given without decimals.) A national debt of over 2.6 
billion francs was reported for 1950.°* 








83 Morocco 1950, op. cit., p. 82. 

84 Non-Self-Governing Territories: Summaries and Analyses . . . 1951, 
op. cit., p. 72. 

85 Figures for 1949 taken from Morocco 1950, op. cit., pp. 146-47. 

86 The official French figures (as given in the government publication 
Morocco 1950, op. cit., p. 154) list the revenue accruing from the above 
sources as 41.9 per cent, 38.4 per cent and 24 per cent respectively. 
Since together these amount to 104.3 per cent, it can be judged that the 
official French statistics are not always reliable. 

87 Morocco 1950, op. cit., p. 155. 
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Nationalism 


WHEN AFTER LYAUTEY’S WITHDRAWAL 
it became evident that the earlier paternalism was being 
replaced by direct rule, the birth of nationalism as now 
understood could not be long delayed. Moroccan nationalism 
may be said to have come to birth on 16 May 1930 when the 
French introduced the famous “Berber Dahir.” The introduc- 
tion of this decree was an inevitable outcome of a policy of 
divide et impera. Its political purpose was to separate the 
Berbers from the Arabs, by placing the former, that is more 
than half of the population, under a separate jurisdiction. 
Before 1930 both Berbers and Arabs were governed by the 
ancient Islamic Shraa, or Kuranic law. The new decree 
removed the Berbers from the Shraa, replacing its laws by 
long-forgotten tribal dictates or “Customary Law.” When it 
is remembered that in Muslim countries the Shraa is far 
more potent than the secular and church laws combined in 
Christian countries, and that it has a bearing on practically 
every aspect of a Muslim’s life, it will be realized that some- 
thing more fundamental was involved than the mere introduc- 
tion of two different codes of law. 


The Berber Dahir caused great consternation throughout 
the country and led to widespread demonstrations by both 
Arabs and Berbers. These were followed by the imprisonment 
of large numbers of Moroccans and the banishment of many 
of their leaders. The Moroccans lost no time in establishing 
an “‘action committee” whose aim was to keep people abreast 
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of events and aware of what was at stake. The committee 


set out to list the more urgent reforms, and in 1934 it 
submitted detailed proposals to the French government. The 
proposed reforms envisaged a return to a strict application 
of the treaty of 1912, a substitution of indirect for direct rule, 
greater participation of the Moroccans in the administration, 
the introduction of municipal elections and the creation of a 
legislative assembly composed of Muslims and Jews. At the 
time, no mention was made of national independence.** 


For a long time the authorities paid no attention to the 
proposals, and in order to force their hand, the Moroccans 
convened the first nationalist congress on 25 October 1936. 
The demands made by that congress went further than the 
original ones and included reforms in the spheres of education, 
health and the law. The complete lack of response on the 
part of the authorities caused an ever-increasing anger among 
the Moroccans, and the situation became so threatening that 
on 17 December of the same year Resident General Nogués 
felt compelled to release the imprisoned leaders and to permit 
the establishment of four Arabic newspapers. But this limited 
victory gained by the nationalists was so strongly resented by 
the French settlers that on 18 March of the following year the 
nationalist committee was declared illegal. This led to wide- 
spread demonstrations and a new wave of imprisonments. 
Allal el Fassi, who was the true spiritus rector of the national 
awakening, was exiled to Gabon for nine years, and other 
nationalist leaders were thrown into prison. None of them 
appeared before a judge or was tried.” 


In spite of steadily intensifying anti-French feeling, at the 
outbreak of the Second World War the nationalists assured 


88 Le mouvement national marocain, Bureau de Documentation du Parti 
de I’Istiqlal (Paris, November 1946), pp. 6-8. 

89 Ibid., p. 11. 

 Ibid., p. 13. 
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the Residency of their wholehearted support in the al The | 
against the common enemy. Even after the French collapse} ,illin; 
in 1940 they refrained from doing anything that might 
embarrass the protecting power, and large contingents of| 
Moroccan troops were dispatched to the various allied front; | : dy 
without any protest on the part of the Sultan or the 
nationalists. Both were hoping that their cooperative attitude | of ap 
would induce France to express its recognition of “Services | d 
rendered” by the introduction of reasonable and long-desired 
reforms.** When even in 1944, after the war had completely a 
receded from Africa, no such gesture was forthcoming, oI fe 
Istiqlal party was founded. It presented the allied powers | 
and the Sultan with a manifesto in which the Protectorate) © 
authorities were accused of having deliberately broken most | SUPP 
of the promises given in the treaty of 1912, and in which for | sign 
the first time a definite demand for independence was made. | as ht 


In view of the existing Franco-Moroccan conflict, it is | Pam 
interesting to recall these nationalist demands of 1944. For | in O 
they are a seasonable reminder that the present nationalist | 
policy is not new by any means. The Istiqlal claimed territorial | the | 
integrity and unification of the whole of Morocco, national —— 
independence, the establishment of a democratic regime for his t 
all Moroccans irrespective of race or creed and a constitutional 
monarchy. This document, contains, in fact, practically all | of ti 
the demands that the Moroccans are making today. 


As a result of the publication of the Istiqlal manifesto, | tribe 
delegations from all over the country arrived at Rabat to prev 
assure the Sultan of their support of the nationalist cause. The | com 
authorities reacted with the violence of alarm. Haj Ahmed | the 
Balafredj, secretary of the Istiqlal, and, next to Allal el Fassi, | achi 
the most important nationalist leader, was exiled to Corsica. Pa 

| Ib 
91 Jbid., pp. 15-16. ae 3 
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The first signs of a détente did not materialize until 1946, 
when a civilian Resident General was despatched to Rabat 
in the person of Ambassador Eirik Labonne. Eager to improve 
relations between the two countries, and as a liberal gesture 
of appeasement to the Istiqlal, he released both Allal el Fassi 
and Balafredj. But the local French settlers rose up in alarm, 
and their spokesmen in France forced the French government 


'to recall M. Labonne, who in 1947 was replaced by a 


| professional soldier, General Juin. 
Owe;ns | 


General Juin reintroduced the regime of uncompromising 
suppression of nationalism. The Sultan was now refusing to 
sign most of the Dahirs submitted to him by the Residency, 
as he considered them unfair to the people. The Residency, in 
retaliation, accused the monarch of willful obstructionism. 
This situation was aggravated by the sovereign’s visit to Paris 
in October 1950, when the Sultan made a formal request for 
a revocation of the Protectorate treaty. The French rebuff of 
the Sultan’s proposals introduced the series of events that are 
known collectively as the Crisis of 1951.°* General Juin in 
his turn contributed to the crisis by making several far-reaching 
counter-requests, the chief of which was official condemnation 
of the Istiqlal by the Sultan. When the sovereign refused, the 
general threatened to depose him, and, finally, brought Berber 
tribes to the gates of Rabat and Fez to intimidate him. To 
prevent the outbreak of civil war, the monarch promised 
compliance in most respects; but he still refused to condemn 
the Istiqlal. Nevertheless General Juin considered that he had 
achieved a victory, and for a brief spell the situation seemed 


2 Ibid., pp. 18-24. 
% For details of the events leading up to the crisis and of the crisis itself, 
see Rom Landau, The Sultan of Morocco (London, Robert Hale, 1951). 
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to have improved. But meanwhile news of the crisis spread| djem4 
throughout the world, and created a sharp reaction in the| lead ' 
Muslim countries which now made the cause of Morocgg| canno 
their own. ‘the B 
tribal 


April 1951 saw an event that was as unexpected as it was 4 
wider 


important. Inspired by the presence of an Egyptian parlia.| 
mentary delegation in Tangier, all the native parties joined| es 
in a united front with uncompromisingly anti-French aims. Fu 
cease 
that i 


No longer could enmity to the Protectorate and desire for inde. 
pendence be dismissed as the irresponsible policy of a minority| 
represented by the Istiqlal: that policy, obviously, animated even selves 
those parties that the French had formerly judged to be at}! not ir 
variance with Istiqlal.® 

| of po 


pend 


| worlc 
As a concession to the ever-clamant French settlers, another] More 


professional soldier was appointed as his successor; this man,| 








In the summer of the same year General Juin was recalled,| 





; bases 

General Guillaume, continued the Juin policy. Soon after his de 

arrival there were outbreaks at Casablanca and in other towns, Th 

with the usual bloodshed and another series of committals| | 

t . | precé 
O prison. 

in T 


The French answer to this increasingly explosive situation | fee 
has been a determined effort to strengthen the Berber and | as. 
weaken the Arab elements by reviving the ancient Berber | Mor 
djemaas, or tribal councils, which in the previous forty yeat | mad 
they had replaced by the more direct rule of French officials.” | (+ 4, 
Should the Berbers cooperate in this venture, then the djemaas 
might well produce some democratic foundations. But since | % Fo 
only such Berbers as enjoy the full trust of the authorities will _ 
be summoned to the assemblies, it seems unlikely that whole-| 9 4/. 
hearted support can be. obtained. Furthermore, the Arabs, | 2° 
the Sultan and all Berber nationalists view the revival of the | pont 
and 1 
the F 





Rom Landau, “The Moroccan Problem,” of. cit., p. 182. 
95 See The Times (London), 6 April 1951, p. 5. 
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spread| djemaas with the gravest mistrust, for they fear that it will 
in the| lead to racial disunity. This latest wooing of the Berbers 
lorocey| cannot cloud the central issue. Within the last ten years or so 
the Berber has thrown aside many of the more restrictive 
tribal commandments. He is no longer indifferent to the 
wider national issues, and many Berbers play a leading part in 
| the nationalist movement.” 


it was 
Parlia. 
joined 
ns. | Furthermore, the question of the future of Morocco has 
_ _ | ceased to be a purely internal affair, despite the French claim 
al that it should be solved by direct negotiations between them- 
d even| selves and the Sultan. The Protectorate treaty of 1912 did 
be at} not invalidate the Act of Algeciras of 1906, in which a number 
} of powers formally expressed their interest in Morocco’s inde- 
pendence; the Arab League and, with it, the entire Muslim 

called world, have identified themselves with the claims of the 
othies Moroccans; and the building of important United States air 
a bases in Morocco has incorporated that part of Africa into 


er his | 
| the common western defenses. 

Owns, | os 

‘ittal The disturbances in Tunisia early in 1952 revealed the 


precariousness of France’s position in North Africa. The events 

_ | in Tunisia had an immediate repercussion not only in Morocco 
ation | but throughout French North Africa. For the first time in 
an¢) their history all the different nationalist parties of Tunisia, 
“PO! Morocco and Algeria combined to form a united front and 
a | made a joint statement of grievances to the Secretary-General 


als. of the United Nations.®* 
naas 


sINC€ | % For the present attitude of the Berbers, see the series of articles by the 
wil] Berber writer Bouazza n’Imazighene that appeared in Al-Istiglal between 
January and May 1952. 
iole- | 9 Al-Istiglal (Rabat), No. 18 (2 February 1952). The note was signed 
abs, | by the Association des Ulemas, the Mouvement pour le Triomphe des 
| Libertés Démocratiques en Algérie and the Union Démocratique du 
the| Manifeste Algérien in Algeria; the Parti Réformiste National, the Parti 
de PUnité et de ’ Indépendance, the Parti Démocrate de Indépendance, 
and the Parti de I’Istiglal in Morocco; and in Tunisia by the Destour, 
the Front National and the Neo Destour. 
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| gover! 

AT THE TIME OF WRITING) would 

there have been no direct negotiations between the French Tunis 
government in Paris and the Sultan since the latter’s visit to} Prese* 
France in 1950. Even after the termination of the General) Main' 
Assembly session in February 1952, the French government| dated 
had taken no steps to initiate the long-overdue talks. Finally, | induc 
in March the Sultan decided to end the impasse by sending} of th 
a note to Paris in which he demanded an early revision of} UP 
the 1912 treaty and a number of far-reaching reforms.** The} _g,,, 
tone of the note was believed to be “extremely firm.”®® 


Conclusion 


Moro 


Since in a world in which all international politics have} Secor 
become global politics, no problem can be solved in isolation;| move 
the outcome of the Moroccan crisis may not necessarily | in M 
depend on either Paris or Rabat, but may possibly stem from / | Fran 
events in Tunis, Cairo or Moscow. Though we do not know! withi 
what the solution will be, we have fairly precise knowledge of | They 
what the French, on one side, and the Moroccans, on the | 20t 


other, would like it to be. | attail 


less 
France, greatly weakened by the Second World War and ie 


the costly struggle in Indo-China, is clinging desperately to the t 
its North African Protectorate. Morocco is an important 
source of enrichment to many individual Frenchmen; France | 
has spent much money and labor on modernizing Morocco, TI 
98 According to Combat (Paris) of 23 March 1952, among these is to be | | wish 


the creation of a genuine Moroccan government. ' econ 
99 The Times (London), 22 March 1952, p. 5. 
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| and no one can blame the French for not wishing to part 
| with all they have accomplished on Moroccan soil. Because 
so many other countries have in recent years shown a very 


| active interest in Morocco, France feels, moreover, that 


national prestige is at stake. 


Claiming that the Moroccans are not ready for self- 


' government, and that a French withdrawal from Morocco 
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would lead to chaos, France would like to see Morocco (and 
Tunisia) integrated in the French Union which up to the 
present is nothing more than a somewhat shadowy conception. 
Maintaining further that the doctrine of nationalism is out- 
dated, the French are hoping that the Moroccans can be 
induced to give up their national “separatism” for the sake 
of the greater good, which means for the sake of national 
autonomy within the French Union. 


Such ideas would undoubtedly have been attractive to the 
Moroccans had they been expounded in 1945 when the 
Second World War had just come to an end. But events have 
moved fast since then, and today even those political parties 
in Morocco which at one time wished to cooperate with 
France, and might have been willing to accept autonomy 
within the French Union, dismiss such projects out of hand. 
They have seen India, Indonesia, Burma and other countries, 
not necessarily better prepared for home-rule than themselves, 
attain their freedom, and it does not seem likely that anything 
less than complete independence will satisfy them. Pointing 
to the disheartening example of Algeria, they say that even 
the bare survival of their national individuality depends upon 
the attainment of independence. 


This does not mean that either the Sultan or the nationalists 
wish to sever relations with France. Realizing that their 
economic, strategic and personal links with France are more 
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vital to them than links with other countries, they envisage a 
treaty of alliance with France and continued employment of 
French experts. But they wish to be masters in their own 
house. They are also ready to guarantee all French economic 
and financial interests in an independent Morocco, but would 
decline to grant any political power to those interests.’ 


The aspirations of the nationalists embrace the foundation 
of a constitutional monarchy under the present Sultan, the 
introduction of general franchise irrespective of race, creed 
or sex, and the establishment of a parliament with an upper 
and a lower chamber.’ Jews, foreigners and other minorities 
who opted for Moroccan citizenship would be treated as 
equals with their Muslim fellow-citizens, and the rights of 
foreigners would be guaranteed in a manner comparable to 
practice in modern democratic countries.’ 


The Sultan and the nationalists consider that they are 
perfectly ready to govern themselves, and they claim that for 
specialized jobs, for which they themselves lack experts, they 
could employ foreigners. They point to the example of 
Pakistan which even after obtaining independence has retained 
the services of many Britons. Should they fail to secure 
immediate freedom, it seems not unlikely that they might be 
satisfied with a definite promise of independence at some 
specific future, but not too distant, date. The interim period 


100 Al-Istiqlal (Rabat), No. 18 (2 February 1952). 


101 Members of the lower chamber are to be elected by a universal, free 
and secret vote, and it alone is to have the right to introduce new laws. 
In the upper chamber two-thirds of the members are to be elected, and 
one-third is to be appointed by the monarch. This chamber is to examine 
the proposals evolved by the lower chamber. It can amend these before 
sending them back to the lower chamber. But, once the amended laws 
have been accepted by the lower chamber in a second “reading,” they 
will become law. 


102 All the statements concerning Moroccan plans for the future are 
based on information obtained by the author from the nationalist leaders 
themselves. 
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should be devoted by the protecting authority, under inter- 
national or neutral control, to a genuine effort toward making 
good the omissions of the past and training the Moroccans 
intensively for self-government. 


The government of Iraq has again requested consideration 
by the General Assembly of the Moroccan question. Should 
the vote go in favor of United Nations discussion, the 
Muslim spokesmen might well demand immediate indepen- 
dence. It would then be the task of other nations, especially 
of the United States, to evolve a formula that would persuade 
France to accept the inevitable and the Muslim faction to 
agree to an interim period. The interests not only of France 
and Morocco but of the entire western world will depend 
upon wise statesmanship and moderation: for only through 
mutual acceptance of realities and coolheaded compromise 
will Morocco, instead of threatening to become a weakening 
link in western defenses, develop into a source of additional 
strength for the free world. 
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APPENDIX 


SPANISH MOROCCO 


There are, so to speak, two Spanish zones of Morocco: 
Protectorate proper, stretching along the country’s Mediterranez 
coast and including the tiny enclave of Ifni in the southernme 
territory along the Atlantic, and the Presidios of Ceuta af 
Melila, which belonged to Spain long before the establishment ¢ 
the Protectorate. While the French zone has the legal sanction ¢ 
a treaty negotiated between the French and Sharifian goverf 
ments, the Spanish zone enjoys no corresponding rights. For th 
Sultan and his Maghzen have not negotiated with Spain, an 
the Spanish Protectorate is the outcome of a bilateral treat 
between France and Spain, signed on 27 November 1912 
without the knowledge or approval of the Sharifian authoritie 
Thus, though the Sultan is represented at Tetuan, the capital ¢ 
the Spanish zone, by a Khalifa, the Moroccans consider the 
Spanish merely as “sub-tenants” of the French, with no prope 
title-deeds to the zone in their possession. They claim that oneg 
the French Protectorate is abolished, the Spanish will have tg 
renounce all claims automatically. 


Possibly it is in order to “save face” should that necessity ari 
and to secure Moroccan sympathies (and, consequently, to retaifl 
the Presidios) , that the Spanish government has in 1952 radica 
revised its Moroccan policy. The Khalifa was invited to Spain 
the exiled nationalist leader Abdelkhalek Torres was re-admitted 
to Tetuan, and there seems every likelihood that the Spani 
zone will be granted inner autonomy. 


It is nevertheless open to question whether, in the long 
the Sultan will accept such an arrangement. For his demands fot 
independence relate to the Spanish zone as well as to the French 
and since the former is the poorest part of Morocco, and canne 
exist on its own without backing from the richer French zone, ¢ 
without substantial subsidies, its economic system would b 
down as soon as these props were removed. 
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